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after careful scouting. He exhibited in this pursuit uncom-
mon ability* But the fact always remains marked that, how-
ever able his opponent, when Hannibal failed, his army was
never seriously damaged; when he won, the enemy was apt to
be destroyed. The fact itself so constantly recurred, that fre-
quent reference to it can scarcely be avoided.

Hannibal returned to Tarentum to winter, and Marcellus
took up his winter-quarters at Venusia. The citadel of Ta-
rentum was suffering for want of provisions, but still held
out. An attempt to victual it was made from Rhegium, but
was beaten off by the Tarentine fleet. The tenacity of the
Roman garrison was remarkable.

In Sicily, Valerius succeeded in mastering the whole coun-
try. He was greatly aided by Mutines, a distinguished Nu-
midian officer whom Hanno, by unjust treatment, had disaf-
fected, and who had surrendered Agrigentum to the Eomans
and embraced their cause. Some of Mutines' campaigning is
among the best samples of the use of cavalry in large bodies
to be met with in history. The bulk of the Sicilian troops
could now be used for the coup de grace against Hannibal.
Syphax, a Numidian king, concluded an alliance with Eome,
and ambassadors were sent to Africa to stir up further ill-
feeling against Carthage.

Publius Cornelius Scipio, son and nephew of the Scipios
lately killed, had succeeded Nero in Spain, at the early age of
twenty-four. During the first part of this year, he captured
New Carthage, dealing a serious blow to the Punic suprem-
acy in that country.

This was a fine example of the seizure of a strong place out
of hand. Scipio was not at the head of the Roman soldiers of
the Second Punic War, as his victory at Zama over Hannibal
and the favoritism of Livy are wont, in the minds of most
readers, to place him. But he was an able general, and heg
